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A SCENE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Here are some geese. They are swim- 
ming in the water. Did you ever see any 
geese? ‘Yes, yes,” a thousand voices 
will answer from the country; and they 
could tell us more about them, perhaps, 
than weknow. But some of our readers, 
who live in the city, only see them, per- 
haps, once in a great while, when they 
go into the country to visit their little 
cousins. Geese, and ducks, and swans 
are fond of the water. ‘They seem to 
iake-asmuch delight in gliding over the 
smooth glossy surface of the pond, as the 
boy does in skating ontheice. And then, 
they will dive down to the bottom, and be 
out of sight for some time. But soon 
they come up again, clapping their wings, 
and making the water fly about. How 
good and kind God is, to make all his 
creatures so that they can enjoy them- 
selves—free from those cares respecting 
the future, which trouble men so much. 

Geese are chiefly valued for their feat 
thers. ‘The small feathers are made into 
beds and pillows. The long feathers, 
‘rom the tail and wing, are used for writ- 
ing. So the geese help to carry news 
from one friend to another; and to give 
us information in books. The goose 
quill is used for writing letters. Books, 
also, are first written with a pen, and af- 
terwards printed. But now a great many 
people use pens made of steel. In old 
times, they used to write with a piece of 
iron or steel, with g sharp point, on a 
smooth board covered with wax. Some- 
times, also, they used to write on a broad 
leaf, called the papyrus; and it is from 
this, that our word paper is derived. If 
our readers will visit the Cabinet of cu- 
riosities, at the Missionary House in Bos- 
ton, they may see some ancient books 
written on these leaves. Afterwards, 
they wrote on parchment, which is made 
of skins, tanned white, and made smooth 
and hard. But parchment is very costly. 
Paper is now made of rags; and it is so 
cheap that any body ean afford to have it 
to write up6n. A Paper Mill is a great 
curiosity to a person who has never seen 
one. Parents would do well to take 


ing paper—but they must be careful not 
to go too near the machinery, as there is 
danger of accidents to persons who are 
not acquainted with them. 

A gentleman came into our office a few 
days ago to subscribe for the Youth’s 
Companion. He observed to the Editor 
that he took the paper several years ago, 
when he lived in another State—and the 





way in which he first became acquainted 
with it, is singular; it was as follows: 
He was in a paper mill, and saw in a bun- 
dle of rags a paper which he took up to 
read—it was an old number of the Youth’s 
Companion, which he had never seen or 
heard of before. He read it over and over 
again with great interest, and wished to 
subscribe for it, so as to have it weekly. 
He inquired of the Post Master, how he 
could obtain it; the P. M. told him if he 
would hand him a Dollar, he would send 
itto the Editor, and procure the paper 
for him. He did so—and the Confpan- 
ion came to him regularly until he re- 
moved—and now he wished to takeit4 
again, as he intended to introduce it into 
his Sabbath School. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A NEW PLAY. 


Mrs. Marshall was sitting by her work- 
table very industriously sewing ; her eld- 
est daughter Lucy was by her side also 
sewing ; James, who was fitting for col- 
lege, committing his Latin lesson on the 
opposite side of the same little table, and 
the children, consisting of John and 
Charles, and Lizzy Marshall, and Mary 
Lincoln their cousin, were playing bois- 
terously at their favorite game of horse. 
It was Lizzy Marshall’s fourth birth day, 
and as a special favor they had beeu per- 
mitted to sit up later than usual this eve- 
ning, and so loud and noisy had they be- 
come in the overflowing of their gaiety, 
that poor Mrs. Marshall’s nerves (never 
very strong,) were completely shattered by 
the incessant shouting and pounding, and 
thumping of the horses and their drivers; 
and when the two horses John and Char- 
ly had took a terrible fright, and ran so 
violently that the poor little drivers Lizzy 
and Mary were utterly upset, and lay 
rolling round on the carpet to the infinite 
delight of the horses, she thought it high 
time to somewhat moderate the uproar. 
Now there are two ways of stilling noisy 
children; 1 have seen some mothers 
adopt the following method. 

‘Stop that noise there, this minute. 
It’s enough to drive one distracted. 
John! get your chair and sit down there 
by the stove, and don’t you stir out of it, 
till I tell you. Charles untie that string, 
and take off your cap and sit down the 
other side of the stove; and do you, 
Mary and Lizzy sit down here side of 
me, and don’t you let me hear a loud 
noise from one of you for half an hour. 
My house is a perfect bedlam from morn- 





their children to see the process of mak- 









ing till night. 
live in it.” 

This method generally obtains a reluc- 
tant and gloomy stillness, occasionally 
broken by an irresistible titter, as some 
one of the disappointed group makes up 
wry faces at his mother, or sends an ap- 
ple seed whizzing plump into the middle 
of his sister’s cheek. But Mrs. Marshall 
took another mode. 

“Children, you are getting rather 
Woisy, and my headaches this evening. 
yet us try a stiller play.’ 

~ Oh mother, what shall we play?” 

‘1 will tell you when you get seated. 
Put away the strings in their place, and 
bring your chairs and sit in a semi-circle 
round me. Lizzy and Mary sit on the 
crickets next to me, and we will try a 
new play.” 

** Oh, that’s good! a new play—what 
is the name of it ?” 

‘* ] know no name for it, but it is this. 
I will describe something to you and give 
you its history, and you shall ask me as 
many questions as you please about it, 
ard when I have finished you shall each 
tell James what you guess it is. Whis- 
per softly to him, and be shall write it 

yend E-will then read it aloud.” 

“Oh 1 like that,” cried Charley. “I 
shall guess it, | know.” 

**So shall 1,” said Mary, but little Liz- 
zy softly whispered, ‘1 shall try mother.” 

*“ Remember none of you are to tell 
what you think, before the close. Now 
darlings, hush and listen. 

‘Once, on a bright May morning, a 
blossom opened its eyes upon our world. 
It was a happy flower. The gentle dew 
lay upon it softly, the bright sunlight fell 
all over and around it, and the balmy 
wind just touched its opening leaves, like 
the tender kiss of love. The birds sang 
to it sweet songs all day long, and at 
night the bright, pure, beautiful stars look- 

down upon it, and the flower thought 
to itself, what a beautiful world this is! I 
should like to live always in it. But in 
one week the leaves withered and faded, 
and— 

‘¢ Mother, what color were the leaves,” 
interrupted John. 

“ Yellow—bright yellow.” 

* Was it large or small, the flower?” 

‘“ Large—very large.” 

Well, the flower faded away, but in its 
place was seen a little green ball, very 
smooth and glossy with a— 

“Oh, I know! ‘twas an apple!” ex- 
claimed Lizzy, clapping her hands with 
delight. 

+ An apple! with a yaller blossom! 
Lizzy, oh Lizzy !” 

“Yaller!” repeated James, looking up 
from his buok, ‘this vulgarity comes from 
associating with everybody and every 
ching. I suppose we shall have our John 
about as elegant and refined as Tommy 
Collins, if you will let them play tugeth- 
er every day, mother,” and James re- 
turned to his book with a most aristocrat- 
ic contraction of his fine mouth. 

“I ask no better playmate for my son,” 
said Mrs. Marshall gently, “than a little 
boy who goes to his work with the morn- 
ing sun, and continues it till dark, and 
carries home for the support of his poor 


I’m discouraged trying to 


mother and infant brothers every cent of 
his hard earned wages, with a face bright- 
ened as little Tommy’s is, by the con- 
sciousness of doing right. Oh my chil- 
dren, | wish you to be good,” said ‘she, 
with moistened eye, ‘if you are unrefin- 
ed it would grieve me, but it would not 
break my heart, as it surely would if yor 
were to be wicked, however elegantly 
and genteely you committed sin. But 
let us go back to our play, and’ remem- 
ber not to think aloud till it is through. 
Where was 1?” 

** About the little green bal!, which Liz- 
zy called an apple.” 

“Oh yes! well, this little ball ‘grew 
day by day slowly, but never a day pass- 
ed over it without some addition to it. 
‘Here am I,” it used to say to itself as: 
it lay nestled down on the warm gronnd, 
‘“*here am I made for something, | know 
not what, but the sun comes every day to 
warm me; the rains come pouring dowr 
to refresh and cheer me, the winds come 
to fan and cool me, the stars to make me 
happy, and after all this is done for me, 
would it not be very wrong in me to lie 
idle and do rothing. 1 wish I could fly 
about like a little robin, and sing to let 
every body know how grateful Tam ; but 
no, I can’t fly nor sing nor talk, but Tecan 
grow. My Maker meant me to lie here 
still and quiet, and so I will be content- 
ed, and keep my thoughts all to myself, 
since he has not given me a tongue; for 
he knows what is best for me, and I feek 
that he wishes me to grow; that is what 
I am to do in this world, grow.” 

**So the ball grew every day, and a 
most quiet, peaceful, beautiful little balb 
it was. Every day its covering grew 
more smooth and handsome, it was mot- 
tled with light and dark green spots alt 
over it, and inside grew in even rows a 
great many seeds; every seed had a lit- 
tle room for its own use, and very nice 
cells they were, all of one size, and part- 
ed off from each other by elegant gauze 
like curtains, of very delicate but firm 
texture; in these apartments lay a hun 
dred seeds, all still and quiet; no one 
even left its place to go and see what its 
neighbor was about, but staid at home 
and improved itself till it came to bea 
perfect seed with a stout silky shell upon 
it, and a little kernel within, white-and 
fine, and pleasant to the taste ; and each 
little seed had in it a principle of life, so 
that if it were to be placed in the earth it 
would germinate or sprout, and a great 
many similar. balls would proceed from 
it. It was wonderful, the order and 
neatness which reigned in these hundred 
rooms, each with an inmate, growing si- 
lently day by day into the perfection of 
its nature; and the ball itself, now a large 
splendid one, attracted much attention 
from the passers-by. It changed its green 
dress for a rich orange one, bright and 
beautiful as Lucy’s new winter frock, 
and the children rubbed its smooth sur. 
face with delight, and tried to make a 
dimple in it, but it was impregnable to all: 
attacks from without, aud still lay en the 
bosom which had eherished it so tender- 
ly without a wish to rove. IT would tell 
you how one day a rude-looking man, 





with a blue froek on, came and seized 
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upon it, and bore it in his arms to a far 
different resting-place, but I see little 
Lizzy’s eyes are closing, and dear Ma- 
ry’s are not so bright as they were an 
hour ago, so I will stop. It was a large 
round ball, lay on the ground, was sweet 
+o the taste, and something you all love 
to eat. Now go, one ata time, and tell 
James what it was. 

With the gravity of a Judge on the | 
bench, did James erect himself in his | 
seat, and receive the whispered words— 
with the slow step and thoughtful brow | 
which betokens inward meditation and a 
weighty sense of present responsibility 
did the noisy ones, now quiet and gentle, 
as littie doves, approach and deposit in 
his ear, the all-important word, and if 
the destiny of nations had hung upon the 
issue, the interest of the group would not 
have been more intense, nor the silence 
more profound than when Mrs. Marshall 
took the slips of paper which James had 
neatly folded. 

«This one is labelled Lizzy’s,”’ said 
she, and opening it, she read, ‘It’s an 
orange.” a 

«Why, what a goosey you are, cried 
Charley, ‘oranges don’t have yaller— 
yellow 1 mean, yellow blossoms more 
than apples, do they mother !” 

“Fie, for shame, Charley, see how 
vour rudeness distresses your little sis- 
ier,” exclarmed the refined James, ‘when 
will you learn manners?” — 

“*Twasn’t so bad,” said Mrs. M. as 
she raised the mortified little creature in 
her arms and folded her lovingly to her 
bosom. ‘It was no bad guess that of 
Lizzy’s, an orange is round and sweet 
and good to eat, well done Lizzy, say I. 

“There!” cried Lizzy triumphantly 

raising her head, “I know I wasn’t a 
silly girl, and mother knew I wasn't 
too.” 
“Only think,” persisted her tormen- 
tor, ‘of a rough looking man lifting up 
and carrying away in his arms, an orange! 
what a Uift it must have been ! JT should 
think his arms would have broke before 
he got far with it.” 

Lizzy joined in the hearty laugh which 
greeted this sally of the laughter-loving 
boy, and all turned their happy eyes to 
the next paper which was Mary Lincoln’s. 

It is a squash.” 

«“Hurra! a round squash, who ever 
saw a round squash?” 

“Be quiet, boys, it is not good man- 
ners to ridicule those who are younger, 
and therefore less wise than your own 
arned selves; often squashes are very 
nearly round. Well done, Mary Lin- 
coln.” 

«« Now for Charley's.” A smile pass- 
ed over the mother’s face as she saw the 
name. ‘ [tsa yaller citron melon.” Char- 
ley protested against the introduction of 
the word yaller without his consent, but 
upon his mother’s telling him that one so 
fond of joking others should learn to 
bear one well liimself, he laid aside his 
resentful look, and listened to the last 
answer which was that of John the. old- 
est of the group, and the stillest of them 
all. 

“Its around, sweet, yellow pumpkin, 
full of large and perfect seeds.” 

“Oh yes! yes! so ‘tis a pumpkin,” 
said they all. ‘ I wonder I didn’t think of 

°° 
be Yes, it is a pumpkin,” said the moth- 
er, “may be the very one which was 
made into pies for our dinner to day, and 
remember dear one, that to be contented 
with the situation in which you are plac- 

ed by an over-ruling Providence, is a 

virtue—that to perfect in that very spot 

the nature he has given you—to go on 

diligently it may be, but, constantly im- 

proving day by day, is what he wishes of 

us all; and so now we stop our play, for 
to-night, for it is late.” 

Let us add one word to mothers. 
‘When your children are too noisy, will 
it not be better to interest them, in a still- 
er employment, than to spoil your own 
temper and injure theirs, by fretting and 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM AND HIS HEART. 


When IJ first knew little William Bond, 
I am sorry to say he was by no means a 
good boy. It is true he had some good 
points in his disposition, but he was vio- 
lent in his temper, and would kick and 
scratch any one who opposed him. He 
had also the character among his play- 
fellows of being a cheat, so that some 
would not play with him at all, and those 
who did were compelled to keep a sharp 
look out after their marbles, for little 
William would cheat them if he could? 
He took advantage too, of his father’s 
frequent absence from home to be rude 
to his mother, and would often refuse to 
doas she bade him. ‘ Ishan’t,’” * [don’t 
care,” and such wicked answers, were by 
no means uncommon on such occasions, 
and she often detected him in telling her 
an uutruth, or endeavoring to cheat her, 
whenever he was sent on an errand. 
Such was little William Bond; and all 
who knew him were much afraid that so 
unpromising a boy would grow up to be 
a worthless man; and some of their more 
thoughtlul neighbors declared, they could 
expect nothing but evil would befall one 
who so early put away from him the fear 
of God. 

But although little William had formed 
these bad habits of lying and cheating, 
and behaved so badly to his mother, yet 
he had often thoughts about his own heart, 
and God, and heaven. He knelt down 
by the side of his little bed to pray every 
night and morning, and went regularly to 
the house of God on the Lord’s day with 
his parents. The death of hiselder brotl- 
er, who was very pious, and had died 
happy, afew months before, and who had 
often given him good advice, also made 
some impression upon him; and though 
he himself was a bad boy, yet he often 
wished, when he was in a serious mood, 
that he was as good as his dear brother 
Ben. I dare say he would have been, if 
a wish could have made him so. But 
wishing alone will not lead us to heaven, 
or, as Solomon says, ** The soul of the 
sluggard desireth, and hath nothing; but 
the soul of the diligent shall be made 
at 3”? Prov. xiii. 43 and so Robert, in 
spite of his wishes, remained just the same 
as before. His temper was as violent as 
ever, and manifested itself whenever his 
will was opposed; he cheated whenever 
he had an opportunity,.and the saucy 
word and the ready lie were of frequent 
occurrence, ir spite of his better thoughts. 
Thus he went on, indulging his sinful in- 
clinatiens and hardening his heart. 
About this time, a Sunday School was 
established in the village where William 
lived, and he was sent as a scholar. 

He had read the Testament at home, 
and had often heard it read, but it had 
never interested him so much as now, 
when it was explained to him by his 
teacher, who had long been accustomed 
to teach little boys, and knew how to pul 
Scripture truths before them ina striking 
and engaging manner. 

William was pleased with the clean and 
tidy appearance of the boys, and he was 
encouraged by the kindness of the teach- 
er; but one thing most especially engag- 
ed his attention, which was, the address 
delivered by one of the teachers at the 
conclusion of the school exercises. Wil- 
liam did not exactly know what to call it, 
for, it seemed something like a sermon, 
though not so long; but it was so lively 
aud interesting, that he could not take 
his eyes off the teacher all the time he 
was speaking. The subject the teacher 
had chosen for his address was the ne- 
cessity of trying to be good as well as 
wishing to be good. He told them about 
some of the good boys mentioned in the 
Bible; he explained to them what a dis- 
grace it was to persevere in bad conduct; 
how honorable was piety, and what hap- 
piness it produced ; and how little excuse 
could be made for the wicked when God 
was so willing to give the Holy Spirit to 








scolding them into a forced and unnatural 
silence? M.N, 


those who ask him. He told them how 


nex. 


ofa little boy who knew what was right, 
aml wished to be good, and yet persever- 
ed in what he.knew was wrong. He ex- 
herted them to try to improve in good- 
ness, to labor in furming pious habits, to 
pray to God to assist them, and reminded 
them, for their encouragement, of the 
promise, ‘* Those that seek me early shall 
find me.”? Prov. viii. 17. 

William stared at the teacher; for the 
character he was describing was so much 
like himself that he thought his mother, 
or some one else, must have told the 
teacher about his bad conduct at home, 
and he never felt so ashamed before ; for 
although no one present was thinking 
about him in particular, yet he imagined 
all eyes were fixed upon him. 

The teacher then concluded in these 
words :— 

“If there is a little boy here who has 
hitherto merely wished to be good, but 
never tried to be so, let him remember 
that wishes alone will never profit him. 
Religion, in the Bible, is always repre- 
sented as something active and laborious, 
as a fight, a race; and without effort 
neither religion nor any thing else of any 
value in the world can be secured. It is 
true, that the greatest efforts of our own, 
will be of but little avail, if God do not 
help us; but God helps those who help 
themselves ; and if we pray to him for his 
assistance, he will never refuse us. Go! 


so he would teach you to try to be good. | 
Resolve that if God will help you, you 
will not spare your own efforts; and re- 
member, when next you are tempted to | 
tell a lie, or to answer it impertinently, 
Lor. to take what is not your own, then re- 
member your prayer and your resolution, 
and endeavor to subdue the rising sin. 
The litle bird does not build his nest by 
wishing ; the bee does not gather her 
honey by wishing; and wishing alone 
will never enable you to reach heaven. 
Ifyour religion cost you no labor, it will 
bring you no profit; but, as we sung in 
the little hymn just now— F 

“ According as her LaBors rise, 

So her Rewarps increase.”—[ Youth’s Friend. 








RELIGION. 


AN INTERESTING CONVERSION. 

Some five or six years ago, a youth by 
the name of Foster came from Denmark 
to Hamburgh. He was active, intelligent, 
and of strict moral integrity, bat not re- 
ligious. We had never prayed in his 
life, and knew nothing of the Bible. In 
the family where he resided there was a 
young Jew, who, though belonging to a 
despised race, was very regular in his re- 
ligious devotions, reading a portion of 
the Scriptures, and praying every night 
and morning when he rose and when he 
retired. ‘* What,” thought young Fos- 
ter, ‘this Jew whom I have been taught 
to look down upon with contempt, prays 
and reads the Bible, thinks about his soul 
and the eternal world, while I do nothing 
of the kind. I am living just like a 
brute.” He was thus impressed with a 
sense of his exceeding sinfulness in the 
sightof God. ‘ I went away by myself,” 
he said, ‘‘ and tried to pray, but could not. 
I thought I had sinned away the day of 
grace. For the first time in my life, J 
went and purchased a Bible; and when 
I read about Christ, and his dying for 
sinners, I felt as if I could love that Sa- 
viour, and trust in him for salvation. 
Everything seemed new to me. J loved 
to pray. I loved to read the Bible. And 
Christ, O how precious he was to me! 
And I have felt so ever since.” Young 














Foster heard, at this time, a good deal of 





glorious a place heaven is, and how Je-j|talk about a man by the name of Oncken, 
sus Christ came from heaven for this pur- | who had been persecuted and impriso 
pose—to save us from our sins in this!on account of his preaching new and 
world, and from everlusting misery in the strange doctrines; and feeling a strong 

He cautioned them in a very curiosity to know what these doctrines 
solemn manher against hardening them-! were, he attended 
selyes in sin, and drew a striking picture | Thus he was led to hear the doctrines of 


ned 


upon his ministry. 


the gospel, the sufficiency of the atone- 
ment, the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
the experience of Christians, &c. and 
was greatly comforted and strengthened 
in his faith. 

Soon after this, he was sent, by his 
employer, to London. Here he learned, 


|for the first time, to speak a few words of 


English. After staying in Londona year, 
and having been absent from his mother 
and sisters six or seven years, he visited 
them in Denmark. He was on a visit to 
his native place when [ arrived there this 
last summer, and was the first to meet 
me in Copenhagen., He was the young 
man who accompanied me as a friend, to 
the police office in Denmark, where I was 
so closely questioned about my faith and 
the object I had in view in coming to Co- 
penhagen. He also was the young man 
who acted as my interpreter when I talk- 
ed to the people about Christ, after hav- 
ing been forbidden to preach. 

When I left Denmark, young Foster 
accompanied me as far as London, in 
England, where he is now with his old 
employer. He wishes very much to come 
to America, and be educated furthe min- 
istry, and be a missionary to his country- 
men. The evening before I left London 
on my return, he called several times to 
see me. I was out preaching for Dr. 
Cox, that evening, and did not reach my 
lodgings until 10 o’clock. I was inform- 


home, my little friend,” said he,—and ed that Foster had been gone from the 
William thought the teacher looked at} door about fifteen minutes. 
him,—* go home, and this night pray to} his card, on which was written, ** Don’t 
God, that as he has taught you to wish, | forget David Foster.” 


He had left 


I dropped a tear, 
felt sorry that I could not see him, and 
retired to my room. I had been in my 
room about half an hour, when I heard 
the door bell ring; now nearly eleven 
o’clock. Who should it be but Foster ? 
“I could not,” he said, “have you go, 
without seeing you once more.” R.H.N. 
[S. S. Treasury. 








OBITUARY. 





BY 





: SY 
SUDDEN DEATH. 

We are aware that it is not very agree- 
able to children to talk to them about 
Death. They have heard death called 
the “King of terrors,” and have seen 
pictures of death with a scythe in one 
arm and a hand of bones, and have seen 
persons who were dead lying cold and 
still in their coffins, and they do not like 
to hear any thing said about death. Bat 
as no age is exempt from sickness and 
death, it is well to have right impressions 
on the subject. 

The wicked are afraid to die, because 
God has been “angry with them every 
day ;” but the Christian can sing and 
shout for joy on the bed of death, because 
Christ, the believer’s hope, has taken the 
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“ sting of death away.” O how impor- 
tant it is to love God with all the heart 
and serve him with all the soul, that ‘to 
die may be gain,” and earth exchanged 
for heaven. 

It is infinitely important to be always 
ready to die. We know not what a day 
or hour may bring forth. Sometimes 
persons die in the street. Sometimes in 
bed at night, and sometimes they are in- 
stantly killed. If we live every day in 
the love and fear of God, sudden death 
will have less fears for us. We may even 
«desire to be absent frem the body, that 
we may be present with the Lord.”  Lin- 
gering sickness and the Christian’s death- 
bed, are often scenes of most thrilling in- 
terest and of great joy; such was the 
death of Dr. Payson. Let us live the 
life of the righteous, that our end may be 
like his. 











THE NURSERY. 








Writton for the Youth’s Companion. 
«SO ALL MY TREASURES GO.” 


Little E. was the only son of a mission- 
ary in that Island celebrated in poetry for 
its “ spicy breezes.” His childish sports 
were passed amid scenes quite unlike 
those with which my young readers are 
familiar. 

But he was as fond of play as any of 
you. He could not run in the fresh green 
fields as you do, nor had he compacions 
of his own age, unless he associated with 
the native children. This he was not al- 
lowed to do, because his parents feared 
he might learn their evil ways. While 
his sister was with him he had a compan- 
ion and guide. She was several years 
older than himself, and it was her delight 
to make him happy. When he was five 
years old, his kind sister was sent to 
America. 

Now E. found how difficult it was to 
find employment for the long weary days. 
The scorching sun of a tropical climate, 
forbid his running in the yard or garden, 
except in the evening or at early morn. 
When the sun had gone behind the tall 
palms at evening, E. might be seen with 
his pet chickens, running about under the 
waving branches of the cocoa-nut, or the 
broad leafed plantain tree, or among the 
thickly set rows of oleander, which bor- 
dered the garden. But even now must 
the vigilant eye of his mother, or that of 
some attendant follow him, lest he ven- 
ture too near the hedge, or some unfre- 
quented part of the yard, where might 
lurk some venomous reptile. 

When little E.’s inanimate toys failed 
to amuse him, and he “* wanted something 
which had life to play with,” his mother 
allowed him to select from a brood of 
chickens, two of the prettiest. ‘These 
were his own. They were fed and petted, 
until they were so fond of their master, 
that they would follow him all day, if 
permitted to do so, And often would 
they decoy him from his lessons, and 
make him forget his mother’s injunctions 
not to go out in the sun. But it would 
sometimes happeu, when he sought his 
chickens in the morning, one or both 
would be missing. Some hungry Keeda, 
(Ichneumon) or pilfering native having 
borne off the favorites. ‘Though his kind 
mother was ready to repair his loss by 
giving him others, he would mourn for 
the lost ones, and think he should never 
love otherssomuch. After meeting with 
several losses of this kind, some one gave 
him a tame parrot. With this he was 
quite delighted. ‘The cage was hung in 
his room, and the bird was fed and ca- 
ressed, and taught to repeat words. He 
had possessed this new treasure but a 
few weeks when one day, as he was play- 
ing in the verandah on the opposite side 
of the house, he heard Poll scream in a 
very unusual manner. Running instant- 
ly to his room, what was his horror to 
see a large snake, such as are not unfre- 





quently seen crawling overhead in the 
missionary dwellings, extending himself 
downward from the roof, to which he 
had made himself fast by coiling his tail 
around one ofthe rafters! His head was 
already thrust into the cage, aud he was 
holding fast the fluttering bird. E. stood 
hesitating a moment, whether to attack 
the monster himself, or to call some one 
to his assistance, but decided on the lat- 
ter course. He lost no time—neither did 
the snake. But when assistance arrived, 
the screams of the bird were silenced, the 
appetite of the snake was satisfied, and 
he was moving slowly off, leaving no ves- 
tage of the pretty parrot, except a few 
feathers! Poor E. stood gazing at the 
empty cage, and the retreating foe, with 
mingled emotions of indignation and 
grief. The latter, however, soon prevail- 
ed, then turning he sought bis mother who 
had retired toherroom. Throwing him- 
self into her lap, he laid his head on her 
bosom, and sobbed out, ‘ So all my trea- 
sures go!” 

His mother speke soothingly, and wip- 
ed away his tears, and when calmness 
was restored, spoke of that “ better coun- 
try ’—of treasures which no spoiler can 
reach—of joys that will never end. 

Do not you, who read this story, some- 
times meet with disappointments and 
losses which make you unhappy? And 
did you never think that such trials are 
sent to teach you to “Jay up your treas- 
ure in heaven,” to choose that ‘ good 
part which shall never be taken away. ” 


N. L. H. 


JULIA’S TRIAL. 
[Z'ranslated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.} 


Julia was already more than five years 
old, but had not learned yet how to be 
obedient. 

Her mother, one day, determined to 
make a visit in the country, and to leave 
Julia at home in the meanwhile. What 
do you think was the reason that she did 
not take her with her? It was because 
she could not rely on her good behaviour, 
and could not attend to keeping her in 
order, while in the company of others. 
But her mother thought that she would 
take this opportunity to try her, to see if 


she might take her with her another time; 


she therefore called Julia to her, and 
said, ‘* Julia, I will leave this box with 
you, and give you the key.” 


Julia. What shall I do with it, 
mother ? 
Mother. Let it lie on thetable, and do 


not open it until your governess comes; 
she will open it for you, do you under- 
stand me? , 

J. Oh yes, mother; I am not to open 
it, until the governess comes. 

Mother. Will you do so? 

J. Certainly, mother. 

Mother. Very well, if you are obe- 
dient, you shall have two beautiful doves, 
which you have wanted for so long a 
time. 

J. Oh! that is charming ! 

Her mother gave her a kiss and de- 
parted. Julia longed to know what was 
in the box, and could searcely wait for a 
quarter of an hour; but still the govern- 
ess did not come. 

She ran from the parlor into the cham- 
ber, from the chamber into the kitchen, 
and trom the kitchen into the court; but 
could not see or hear any thing of the 
governess. 

She then returned to the parlor, took 
up the box, felt of it and smelt of it, but 
could not discover what was in it. 

At last her patience could hold out no 
longer; she forgets the command of her 
mother; she, puts the key into the lock, 
and turns it; the cover opens, and — 

Prrrrerr! out fly the most beauti- 
ful pair of doves that you ever saw. 

Quick, quick! Julia tries to catch 
them and shut them up again; but they 
fly all about the room and—there they go 
out of the window. 

Julia remained very sad the rest of the 
day ; and her mother when she returned 
home and heard of her conduct, saw that 





it would be a Jong time before she could 
take her with her in the country. 

See what Julia lost by her disobe- 
dience. . FF 








MORALITY. 








x Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FLATTERY, 


‘* Mother, we had a pleasant visit yes- 
terday, and avery delightful walk. Miss 
W. was there and her brother Edward. 
And, mother, Edward walked with Clara, 
and when we returned to the house he 
would sit by her all the time, and he says 
she is the prettiest girl in this town.” 

‘*My dear, I hope your sister was not 
pleased with such flattery as that. Were 
you, Clara?” 

**Mother, I love to be thought pretty. 
Who would not? You know how inter- 
esting it is to see a young lady look hand- 
some. There is Miss , you know 
how handsome she is, and everybody 
wants to be in her company and be like 
her.” , 

‘“‘ Very true; she is handsome and peo- 
ple are pleased with her beauty, but she 
is suffering greatly in consequence of it.” 

‘“‘ Suffering, mother! how can she be 
suffering on account of her beauty, when 
she is so much admired?” 

“It makes her vain, and proud, and 
peevish, and hadghty, and it causes her 
even to treat her mother with disre- 
spect.” 

‘« But, mother, beauty is a talent, I am 
sure, and you know how often you have 
told us, we must be thankful for all the 
talents God gives us.” 

‘6 We should be thankful, but that is a 
very different thing from being proud and 
vain. Our blessings will be turned into 
curses if we do not make a right use of 
them. Besides, people are often praised 
for their beauty, when, in reality, they 
have none, and the praise is all hypocri- 
sy. When Edward told you, you were 
pretty, it might have been merely to 
amuse you, and to please himself with 
your vanity. Young men often do so, 
and then go away and laugh, because the 
poor foolish things, as they call them, be- 
lieve what they say. Sometimes they do 
it, because they wish to gain their confi- 
dence and affections, that they may in- 
dulge in the gratification of their base de- 
signs—may effect their aim. 

‘“* Yesterday, I went to see a poor young 
girl, who, about a year ago, came from 
the state of New Hampshire. She asso- 
ciated with a young man who pretended 
to be pleased with her, no doubt flattered 
her, gained her confidence and affection, 
induced her to yield her virtue, and we 
found her living in vice. ‘A year ago,” 
she said, “I wag a happy girl.” Now 
she is wretched and fallen, and forsaken; 
will probably live and die in infamy, and 
have her portion in the blackness of dark- 
ness forever. 

“f now think of another young girl, who 
was sent to a boarding school. She was 
beautiful, blithesome and happy. She 
was allowed to have frequent intercouse 
with young men, and even to walk with 
them until late in the evening. Among 
her many admirers, she was particularly 
intimate with one, who was exceedingly 
fascinated with her beauty, professed the 
strongest attachment to her, on all occa- 
sions showed her the greatest partiality, 
and offered to marry her. But he never 
intended to perform his promise, he only 
wished to indulge in the gratification of 
his base designs. He succeeded in do- 
ing this, and then left her one of the most 
wretched beings the world ever beheld. 
In a letter toa friend she remarks, ““Who 
can form an adequate idea of the sorrow 
that now preys upon my mind? Will 
the voice of approbation no more reach 
my ear, and shall 1 never again possess a 
friend, whose face will wear a smile of 
joy? Alas! how thougitless, how dread- 
fully imprudent, nay, how guilty I have 
been. * * * * Omy dear parents! 
could you now see the child of your af- 








fections, the daughter whom you so ten- 


derly loved, a poor solitary being, with- 


hours in deep regret or anguish of heart, 
with no kind friend of her own sex to 
whom she can unbosom her griefs, how 
would your hearts bleed ! ” 

“Now, my daughter, the only way is to 
do your duty, seek to please God, have 
your thoughts and affections right in his 
sight, avoid the indulgence of the least 
impure desire, let your attire be plain and 
neat, your deportment modest and unas- 
suming, and give no heed to flatterers. 
Remember that whatever your outward 
appearance may be, you must have puri- 
ty of heart, your affections must be con- 
secrated to the service of God or all else 
will be, ** as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbol.” R. E. 

— 


PATIENT HENRY, 
Or, the Deformed. 


The sun had just sank behind the 
western hills, bearing its image reflected 
on the clouds, thus again being reflected 
with unrivalled splendor upon the waters 
ot the placid Connecticut ; when at this 
calm hour, best adapted for thought, 1 
was returning from a delightful walk 
home, by a path I never before had trav- 
elled, which was very circuitous, and 
mostly lay through woods. On either side 
grew the bright leaved laurel, covered 
with its still brighter blossom. The lit- 
tle songsters like myself were on their 
jhomeward flight, and appeared to me 
never to have sung a sweeter or longer 
strain of music. The view of Nature, 
had filled me with sweet musings, and 1 
was in a measure lostto all objects around, 
when a sudden turn in the road brought 
to my view a neat white cottage, whose 
whole exterior assured the traveller, that 
conteptment reigned within. I had near- 
ly passed the stone wall that led to the 
house, when I observed standing at the 
open door that looked out upon a grassy 
lawn, dotted with rose, currant and syrin- 
e bushes, was a pale looking boy with 
is arms hanging over the back of a 
chair. This sight excited my curiosity, 
and I determined to hear his history, 
which was as follows. 

Henry Somers had been a poor suffer- 
er from his birth, owing to a disease of 
the spine, which at times seemed to de- 
bilitate him to such a degree, that his life 
was despaired of; but yet fourteen sum- 
mers had come and gone, each bearing 


ject to; not a murmur was known to es- 
cape his lips. He seldom laid upon his 
bed, as that posture made it very difficult 
for him to breathe, the only way there- 
fore, that he could obtain any rest, was 
that position in which I first saw him. 
But his Heavenly Father released him 
when only fifteen from his miserable ex- 
istence; taking him to his blest abode, 
where he might live in perfect happiness 
forever and ever. A few days only be- 
fore his death, he wished to beled toa 
lovely spot that he had often visited, be- 
side a gently flowing brook in the midst 
ofa grove. His mother accordingly as- 
sisted by her daughter, walked with him 
leaning upon their arms thither. He 
stood gazing into the water for a few mo 
ments, then raising hig eyes to the clear 
blue above, a most heavenly expression 
beaming upon his countenance—fell back - 
ward, a lifeless body, upon those who were 
supporting him. 
Thus suddenly, died the unfortunate 
boy. Earth surely had no attractions for 
him, it was natural that his thoughts were 
much of heaven and his state after his re- 
lease from suffering. He gave while liy- 
ing, evident tokens of his preparation for 
death, thus soothing his otherwise be- 
reaved parents. The spirit was freed 
from earth, and rose to mansions of glo- 
ry on high. 
Let us each and all strive to bear with 
the fortitude shown us by this sketch, all 
the trials sent upon us while in this im- 
perfect state, and endeavor with all our 





out society, here wearing out her heavy: 
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testimony to his patience during the pare . 
oxysms of pain which he was often sub- ~ 
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hearts and souls to be fitted for that place, | 
‘‘ where all tears shall be wiped from all 
eyes,” und where there is no sin, suffering, 
or death. C.:E. A. 
December 20th, 1843. 
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EDITORIA 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 4. 
Mosite, Aprin 25. 
“My dear daughter—1 promised to tell you 
more about the children here who are slaves. 
You have not probably forgotten the hymn 
which you used to repeat, beginning 
“] thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these latter days 
A free and happy child.” 

And yet perhaps you never felt that you had 
any cause to be thankful that you were born 
free; nor ever thought much about the differ- 
ence between freedom and slavery. There isa 
very ‘great difference, as you will learn from 
some things which I shall tell you. 

A year ago, when I was in Mobile, my atten- 
tion was one day attracted to a very pretty little 
mulatto girl, who was offered for sale. She 
was not put up at auction, as children often are 
in the street or market place, but she was offer- 
ed at private sale. Her name was Celia, and 
she was just eight years old. Her master owed 
a man in this city, and could not pay; and so 
the sheriff was sent to take some of his proper- 
ty. He took this little slave, for slaves here 
are considered as property. And so Celia was 
separated from her mother, and brothers and 
sisters, and brought more than a hundred miles 
to Mobile, to be sold to pay her master’s debt. 
Four hundred dollars was the price which was 
asked for her. Four hundred dollars for a little 
girl! Do you think your mother would sell you 
for four hundred dollars ? Celia was a remark- 
ably bright looking, pretty girl. It made me 
feel sad to think that she was doomed to be 
brought up, not only in Wondage, but in igno- 
rance ; for,as I believe I told you in my last 
letter, it is here against the law to learn a color- 
ed person to read. But it was not in my power 
to prevent her being sold; and I could only 
hope that she would be so fortunate as to get a 
kind master. 

* [never expected again to sce the little girl in 
whom I had thus becOme so much interested; 
and was therefore agreeably surprised to find, 
on coming to the boarding-house where I now 
am, that I was to have the same li:tle Celia to 

_» Wait upon me. She has found, as I had: wished, 
ye kind master and mistress; but still she is a 
~~ slave. Like all other slaves she has to work 
all the time, and cannot go to school, nor learn 
to read and write. { know she would love to 
learn; but it is forbidden, because if slaves 
could read and write, they would be better able 
to devise some mode of escape from slavery. 
Celia does a great deal of work, and hard work 
too, although she is now only nine years old. 
You will be surprised when J tell you how much 
she does. She takes care of my room, and even 
brushes my boots; she sets and clears away the 
table without any help; sweeps the house and 
the yard; brings all the water used in the fam- 
ily from a distant pump, sometimes carrying a 
pailful on her head, and sometimes carrying two 
pailfuls in her hands ata time; takes care of 
the cow; and goes about the city upon errands, 
and does many othgr things. She says she 
should like to see her mother, but that she don’t 
want to go where her mother is, because the 
folks there used to whip her so. Poor little 
girl, in all probability she will never see her 
mother again. 

That human beings should be sold, and little 
children be separated in this way from their pa- 
rents, seems very strange, no doubt, to you. It 
is certainly cruel and wrong; and it is hoped 
the time will soon come when slavery, and all 
the evils which are connected with it, will be 
everywhere abolished. Slavery once existed in 

Massachusetts, and other New England States, 
where now the laws are against it. When the 
the people there had become convinced that it 
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was wrong and inconsistent with the spirit of the 





gospel, it was abandoned. So we are in hopes 
it will be here. Perhaps you would like to 
know something about the manner of selling 
slaves here. I have seen a great many of them 
sold, in various ways. Frequently, they are 
sold at auction. The auctioneer places them 
upon a bench, so that the crowd of people can 
see them; and then he gives notice of their 
names and age, and tells what they can do, 
whether they can wash and-iron, or cook, or 
work in the field, and whether they are healthy 
and good natured and obedient servants, &c. 
If they have any bad traits of character, it of 
course injures the sale, and people will not give 
so much for them. Families are sometimes sold 
together, but often fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren are separated, and sold to different persons, 
to go tu different towns, and perhaps different 
states, never to see each other again. It is 
heart-rending to see the distress which these 
separations ofteniimes cause the poor slaves. 

Every morning, as I go out after breakfast, I 
see paraded in the most public place in the city, 
what are called “gangs” of slaves, for sale. 
They are formed in lines, like a military compa- 
ny} and arranged in order, from the tallest, which 
stands at the head, down to the shortest, which 
makes the foot of the line. Old men, young 
men, boys, women, little girls, even children as 
young as five or six years old, compose these 
singular companies. In this way the slaves 
stand, many hours together, as straight and as 
still as soldiers, and put ofi their best appear- 
ance, as those who wish to purchase pass up 
and down the line, to examine them, and make 
a selection of a man or woman, or a little boy or 
girl. The men who own these companies of hu- 
man beings, are called “slave-traders ;” and 
when they have disposed of one “gang,” they 
go to Virginia and other States where siaves are 
not so much wanted, and ‘collect together an- 
other lot, and return with them here, and sell 
them as they did the others. 

As the traders are thus‘collecting their gangs 
or droves of slaves, they have opportunities fre- 
quently to buy those who are sickly very cheap, 
which they do sometimes, in the hope that they 
may be able to cure them, and sel them for a 
good price. lf a woman has a child which is 
deformed or unhealthy; it is regarded as an en- 
cumbrance, and although she herself may be a 
good and very valuable servant, she is sold very 
cheap on account of her poor child, which the 
law obliges the owner of the mother to support. 
As | was, not long ago, in a country town in 
Alabama, | saw one day, passing along the street, 
a miserably clad little boy, who had no arms, 1 
was told that he was found one day in the 
woods, almost perished with cold and hunger ; 
and that it was afterwards discovered that he 
and his mother were bought by a trader in ‘T'en- 
nessee. They were of course bought at a very 
low price, because no one would want to have 
the care and support of sila d@formed and 
helpless child. Lf it were not for the child, the 
mother would sell for a greut price, for she was 
a smart and capable woman. And so this wick- 
ed slave-trader, as he ws bringing alony his 
gang of slaves through the woods, left the little 
deformed boy by the side of a'tree, telling him 
to wait ull his mother came back for him. He 
waited ; but alas, his mother never came. She 
was .driven far away and sold, he knows not 
where. By a merciful providence, the boy was 
discovered by a kind-hearted traveller, who like 
the good Samaritan, when he saw him had com- 
passion on him, and took care of him. ‘I‘he un- 
fortunate boy is now supported by the public, 
and is destined never to know what it is to have 
a mother’s care, or to enjoy a mother’s love. 

I have told you enough to give you some 
idea of the difference between freedum and 
slavery; and to show you that you have great 
cause for thankfulness that you were not born a 
slave. Your affectionate Faruen. 











VARIETY. 











Effects of the Bible, 

A Bible was lent toa blacksmith, who was 
known to be a bad husband and father, and ad- 
dicted to drinking and other vices, It was re- 
commended to him as an interesting volume, 
and he was advised to read it attentively durin 


the long winter evenings. At first he treated it 
with contempt, but having spent an evening In 
reading it, “ It is not,” said he, “ after all, so bad 
a book as some say. A man may learn from it, 
how God created the world.” For several eve- 
nings he continued to read, and was so much in- 
terested in the contents of the book, that he ab- 
solutely forgot to resort to his favorite haunts. 
At this time his wife saysof him: “1 often ob- 
serve that he is silent, and lost in thought; he 
is now diligent at his work, speaks more mildly 
and kindly than formerly, & does not get drunk.” 
aaaaeliperinc 
Oh! if my Doves had Souls, 
A TRUE STORY. 

Eliza had two little doves, beautiful creatures! 
with feather rings round their necks, that turned 
to bright colors in the sunshine. * 

Eliza fed them every day, and gave them a 
box with soft cotton for the female to lay her 
eggs on; and very often she took them in her 
hands, and held them to her bosom, and put her 
cheek to their soft wings, for she loved them 
dearly. 

One morning, when Eliza rose, she was told 
that something had attacked her doves in the 
night, and killed them. ‘I'he poor child sobbed 
and cried in her mother’s arms for some time, 
and could not be pacified. 

. Then she went and looked at the cage, and 
there were her dead birds all mangled, and their 
pretty feathers scattered around. 

Now Eliza hada small garden, and in that 
garden was a rose bush, so she went and dug a 
grave under her rose-bush. ‘Then she took the 
little pine box that the eggs used to be in, and 
laid cotton and moss in it, then put in the bleed- 
ing birds, and covered them up with green leaves 
and flowers, and cut a lock of her hair and laid 
with them. 

Then she and her little sister went very sadly 
and buried the doves beneath her rose-bush, and 
Eliza wept, and said,— ° 

“Oh! if my birds only had souls, then I might 
see them again !”— T'he Child’s Gem. 

_—— 
The Alarm Watch, 


A lady, who found it difficult to awake so 
early as she wished in the morning, purchased 
an alarm-watch, -These watches are so contriv- 
ed as to strike with avery loud, whirring noise, 
at any hour the owner pleases to set the. 

The lady placed her watch at the head of the 

ed, and, at the appointed time, she found her- 
self effectually roused by the long, rattling 
sound. She immediately obeyed the summons, 
and felt better all day for her early rising. This 
continued for several weeks. ‘The alarm-watch 
faithfully performed its office, and was distinctly 
heard, so long as it was promptly obeyed. But 
after a time, the lady grew tired of early rising ; 
and when she was wakened by the noisy moni- 
tor, she merely turned herself, and slept again. 
In a few days, the watch ceused to arouse her 
from slumber. It spoke just as loudly as ever; 
but she did not hear it, because she had acquir- 
ed the habit of disobeying it. Finding that she 
might just as well be without an alarm watch, 
she formed the wise resolution, that, if she ever 
heard the sound again, she would jump up in- 
stantly ; and that she never more would allow 
herself to disobey the friendly warning. 

_ Just so it is with conscience. If we obey its 
dictates, even to the most trifling particulars, we 
always hear its voice, clear and strong. But if 
we allow ourselyes to do what we have some 
fears may not be quite right, we shall grow 
more and more sleepy, until the voice of con- 
science has no longer any power to waken us. 

——i 


Habit. 

Little George is six years old. His mother 
requires him and his sister Ann to recite a verse 
of scripture every morning befure breakfast. 
They rise early, und after washing their faces, 
and combing their hair, they take their Bibles, 
and study. Not long ago George accompanied 
his father out of town to see some friends; and, 
the weather being rather cold, the little boy was 
left behind until the next day. So in the morn- 
ing he rose and washed, and then said to the 
folks, “IL should be glad to have you keep still 
now, for Lam going to get my verse.” Now, 
my young readers, Just ask your mothers what 
this story has to do with HaBit.—S. S. T'reas. 

——- 
Ignorant Laughter. 


A gentleman, of grave deportment, was busi- 
ly engaged in blowing bubbies of soap and wa- 
ter, and was attentively observing them as they 
expanded and burst in the sunshine. A pert 
youth fell into a fit of laughter at a sight so 
strange, and which showed, as he thought, such 
folly aud insanity. “Be ashamed, young man,” 
said one who passed by, “ of your rudeness and 
ignorance. You now behold the greatest phi- 
losopher of the age, Sir Isaac Newton, investi- 
gating the nature of light and colors, by a series 
of experiments no less curious than useful, 





though you deer them childish and insignifi- 
cant.”— Percival. 


The Little Girl and her Neighbor. 


A little girl, who was interested in her Sab- 
bath School and reading the Bible, found one of 
her neighbors did not know how to read very 
well. She called tosee him, and took the Bible, 
and read to him four or five chapters, and talked 
about it. She did what she could.—S, S. Treas. 





POETRY. 
THE CHILD’sS PRAYER, 
BY ROBERT MORRIS. 

Great Being! whose eternal home 
Is in the far-off skies, 

Permit a little child to kneel, 
And heavenward turn her eyes! 

They tell me that our lower world 
Is not a world of bliss, 

And that there is a realm beyond, 
More beautiful than this! 

That there are seen angelic throngs 
Constant in songs of praise, 

That brothers, sisters, never part, 
And years are but as days— 

That siniles illumine every face, 
And joy cheers every breast, 

That sighs and sorrows are unknown, 
And all alike are blest! 

O! I would, when my life shall close, 
Soar to that happy !and, 

And mingle with the good and fair, 
And join the angel band-- 

Wings for my spirit I would have, 
That like a bird at last, 

Upward and on my soul should soar, 
Rejoicing as it passed ! 

But O! I would not go alone, 
I would not leave behind 

A mother fond and dear as mine, 
A father, too, so kind— 

O no, may these, when death shall come 
To close these fading eyes, 

Soar with me to my heavenly home, 
Or meet me in the skies! 

As yet I am a feeble child, 
A poor frail thing of earth; 

Great Maker! keep me undefiled 
And sinless e’en in mirth! 

They tell me that thy guardian care 
Extends o’er land and sea, 

Thet e’en a sparrow may not fall 
Unseen, unknown to thee! 


That thou art God o’er great and small, 
That by thy power was made 
As well the fire-fly as the sun, 
The bright light as the shade— 
That the clear stars which shine above, 
Are wondrous worlds like ours, 
Perchance with richer, soofter skies, 
And’sweeter buds and flowers! 
They tell me and my Bible true 
Confirms the cheering tale, 
That thou dost love all human things, 
That none who seek will fail— 
That none who bend the suppliant knee, 
And ask thy godlike aid, 
Will fail to win a mansion bright 
When life and earth shall fade! 
Then guide, I pray thee, guide my feet, 
My youthful heart control, 
Chasten and purify my thoughts 
And brighten all my soul— 
O! make ine true and dutiful, 
To thee and kindred dear, 
And lead me to that better land, 
That world without a tear! 
—_——@——___. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 

T wish I were a butterfly, 
Said little Isabell— 

What pretty tales of summer flowers 
I to my friends would tell. 

I’d never rest upon a rose, 
A tulip or a pink, 

But of their varied tints and hues 
I afterwards would think. 

I'd rove from morn to setting sun, 
And never stop to rest; 

Unless it were on some sweet flower 
That I might love the best. 

To rest upon a deep red rose 
Would give me great delight; 

But then I’d love as well to rest 
Upon a rose that’s white. - 

The lily and thegrimrose pale, 
The violet ane 

I'd stop and give to each a kiss, 
As onward still I flew. 

{ wish I were a butterfly 
To sport the summer's day, 

At night again be Isabell, 
With you, Mama, to pray. 

I think you told me once, Mama, 
That up, where shines the star, 
There is a world of fadeless flowers 

More sweet than these by far; 
And children, who are good and pure, 
May rove amongst them free— 





Oh! if I were but there, Mama, 
How happy I should be !—Child’s Gem. 
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